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unsatisfactory (A. J. P. 1905, p. 469). ii. 22. 44, quid iuvat et nullo ponere verba 
loco? The translation, "What is the good of spending words without so much 
as a meaning?" justifies the retention of et. ii. 26. 47 ff., testis Amymone latices 
dum (N; cum ceteri) ferret in arvis compressa: "Witness Amymone (who yielded 
to him in the fields on condition she might have water to bring)." But dum 
would make it mean that it was A. who sought the embrace and obtained it by 
agreeing to fetch water. At iii. 18. 31 f., Phillimore now reads: 
at tibi nauta pias hominum quo traicit umbras 
hue animae portet corpus inane tuae 

— perhaps a true correction, iii. 7. 46 nil, ubi (NFL; nisi, F(corr.), DV) flere 
potes (Dresd.; potest, O): "Ah my friend, you make a poor enough appearance 
in the place where only our tears can reach you!" Nineteen words for four is 
more Uke exegesis than translation, and as the dead are wept not in Hades 
but on earth, the phrase would mean, if it means anything, nil hie potes. The 
conjectures at iii. 15. 11, sero, and iv. 7. 56, cumbaque, deserve at least the verdict 
"fortasse." 

The book abounds in happy phrases, from which it is hard to choose the 
best. For civilia busta Philippos, "that Philippi where Roman brought Roman 
to the grave;" for lapides memores, "the stones of memory;" meracas uvas 
is rendered "the heady grape;" conscia terra, "earth quick with secrets." Occa- 
sionally there is a quaintness foreign to the Latin. Thus avecta externis rotis 
becomes "forayed upon a stranger's wheels." The words "sluice" and "char- 
ter" are a bit overworked. "Feigned deceits" has an odd sound, and one 
does not like to find for torvi senis "the old curmudgeon." A Roman might 
exclaim me miserum! without losing his self-respect, but an English Propertius 
would be poor indeed if his stock of expletives could furnish nothing more virile 
than "mercy on us!" 

But it is unfair to carp at trifles, for Phillimore has in general expressed his 
poet's meaning in choice and vigorous English, and his work deserves cordia 1 
recognition among lovers of the classics. 

Stanford University B. O. Foster 



Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. [" University of Michigan 
Studies: Humanistic Series," Vol. I.] New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1904. Pp. 402. $2.50. 

So great is the extent and the variety of the papers included in this series 
of studies, that it is impossible within the limits of this review to do more than 
call attention to the topics treated. 

The first paper by the editor of the volume. Professor Henry A. Sanders, 
discusses the origin of the "M)^h about Tarpeia," first collecting the various 
versions handed down by Greek and Roman writers. After criticizing the 
theories of modem scholars, he himself explains the myth as aetiological, attempt- 
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ing to account for the custom of punishing traitors by hurling them from the 
Tarpeian rock. Tarpeius was named as the traitor in the earlier versions, 
while the feminine form was substituted through the influence of the name of 
one of the earliest vestal virgins. Certain details of the myth were affected by 
the adjacent Porta Pandana. 

Professor Dennison considers various views of Horace's "Carmen Saecu- 
lare" as a processional, particularly the hypothesis of Mommsen, and concludes 
"that the 'Carmen Saeculare,' as a whole, was first sung upon the Palatine 
Hill, in front of the temple of Apollo, immediately after sacrifice had been offered 
to the god; that then in stately procession the chorus passed over to the Capi- 
toline Hill, possibly chanting hymns along the way; and that there the 'Car- 
men' was repeated." 

Miss Mary Gilmore Williams, in the second of her "Studies in the Lives of 
Roman Empresses," a sequel to the first study in Am. Jowr. Arch. VI, pp. 259- 
305, writes the biography of Julia Mamaea, the mother of Alexander Severus. 

Dr. Duane Raid Stuart, writing on "The Attitude of Dio Cassius toward 
Epigraphic Sources," lays special stress upon proofs that Dio did not use the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, the Augustan authorship of which is stoudy main- 
tained against Beck. The possible use of other inscriptions is then considered. 
"There are at most four instances in which he cites inscriptions from personal 
familiarity with them. Moreover, in these cases his attitude is not that of a 
diUgent inquirer who has gone in all seriousness to the stones for data by which 
to amplify or verify the material furnished by literary sources." 

In his second paper. Professor Sanders discusses the lost epitome of Livy. After 
an exhaustive review of recent literature on the subject, he considers by a com- 
parison of parallel passages the relations to the epitome of the auctor De vtr. 
ill., Appian, Lucan, Ampelius, Dio Cassius, Plutarch, and Suetonius. The 
epitome itself is shown to have drawn at times upon other sources than Livy. 
In conclusion, an interesting suggestion is presented that the unknown author 
of the epitome is no other than the Livius filius, twice cited by Pliny as a source 
for his Natural History. 

Professor Drake's study of the Principales of the Early Empire is based 
upon the incomplete list of Cauer (Eph. Ep. TV, pp. 355-481), and seeks to prove 
by the study of epigraphical material the disappearance of the subordinate offi- 
cials of the civil service in the third century and the substitution for them of the 
principales, the subalterns of the army between the rank of common soldier 
and centurion. 

The last paper of the volume, "Centurions as Substitute Commanders of 
Auxiliary Corps," by Dr. George H. Allen, is likewise based upon a study of 
the inscriptions. A distinction is made between curator and praepositus cohortis 
on the assumption that the former is in temporary command only. The conclu- 
sion is drawn from the inscriptions that the commanders of auxiliary corps were, 
in general, centurions in the early period and officers of equestrian rank in the 
later period. 
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The volume is provided with an Index of Passages Treated, also an Index 
of Subjects. As so much of the material used is epigraphical, an Index of Inscrip- 
tions should have been added. 

Edward A. Bechtel 

Univeesity of Chicago 



Homers Bias in verkilrzter Ausgahe. Von A. Th. Christ. Mit 
17 Abbildungen und 2 Karten. Dritte durchgesehene Auflage 
M. 2.50. 

Thucydides. Ausgewahlte Abschnitte. Bearbeitet von Christian 
Harder. Erster Theil: Text. Mit i Titelbild und 3 Karten. 
Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. M. 2. 

Vergils Aeneis. Herausgegeben von W. Kloucek. Dritte Auflage. 
M. 2.50. 

C. Julii Caesaris Commentarii de Bella Gallico. Herausgegeben 
von Ignaz Prammer. Mit einem Anhang: Das Romische 
Kriegswesen in Caesars Gallischen Kampfen, von Ernst 
Kalinka. Mit Titelbild, i Farbendrucktafel, 39 Textabbild- 
ungen und 11 Karten. Neunte Auflage. M. 2. 
Leipzig: Freytag; Wien: Tempsky, 1905. 

This series of Greek and Latin texts intended for use in the schools of Ger- 
many is printed in large, clear type on good paper. The Greek type is partic- 
ularly attractive. 

The editor of the Homer has not taken us into his confidence regarding 
the principles he followed in making the selections, or rather omissions. Nat- 
urally he omits all lines of doubtful authenticity or morality. The expurgation, 
however, is purely mechanical, and in some instances results in useless mutila- 
tion. One cannot but wonder why he printed Agamemnon's shameless remarks 
about his wife (i. 113 fi^.) and robbed the Bellerophon incident of its moral sig- 
nificance by the exclusion of Anteia (vi. 158-66). It would seem, too, that the 
editor is unduly solicitous of the good name of the king of gods and men (cf. 
the omission of ii. 319). He even excludes his undignified threat to lay violent 
hands on Juno (i. 569). The trifling space gained by such pruning is more than 
lost by the inclusion of the tasteless ending of book xxii. The omissions, which 
amount to something more than 5,000 lines, do not interrupt the course of the 
story. An excellent feature of the introduction is a survey of the events by days- 
An appendix is devoted to a brief discussion of the site of Troy, and Homeric 
armor and art of war. 

The selections from Thucydides amount to 251 pages. The brief introduction 
is devoted to a discussion of Thucydides' predecessors, and the character of his 
own work and style. On the whole, the selections have been admirably made. 



